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absolutely no need to summon metaphysical aid
to read the riddle. Since the reference predicates
Hamlet's utter disbelief, not in apparitions or
spirit-manifestations, but in the return to earth
of the spirits of the departed, the speech contain-
ing it must have been written to be spoken before
his awe-inspiring interview with his father's
ghost on the battlements had taken place. Remark
that when told by Horatio and the watch of the
visitations of the ghost, the young prince says:
If it assume my noble father's person,
I'll speak to it, though hell itself should gape
And bid me hold my peace.
Exactly what was at the back of his mind when
he thus expressed himself is revealed by what he
says in the soliloquy at the close of the second
act:
The spirit that I have seen
May be the devil: and the devil hath power
To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps
Out of my weakness and my melancholy,
As he is very potent with such spirits,
Abuses me to damn me: I'll have grounds
More relative than this.
It is not until the abrupt termination of "The
Murder of Gonzago" that he is fully assured he
has been in actual communion with his father's